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utmost difficulty he was ever persuaded to leave It."
He was never happier than now, living with his
mother in Kirkealdy; " occupied habitually in intense
study, but unbending his mind at times in the company
of some of his old school-fellows, whose c sober wishes
had attached them to the place of their birth. In the
society of such men Mr. Smith delighted j and to them
he was endeared, not only by his simple and unassum-
ing manners, but by the perfect knowledge they all
possessed of those domestic virtues which had dis-
tinguished him from his infancy/'l

The High Street of Kirkealdy contained some
excellent houses, and that occupied by Smith was one
of the best. It was large and substantially built, four
stories high, with twenty windows facing into the High
Street. It had a frontage of about fifty feet, and a
garden of the same width ran back a hundred yards or
more eastwards down to the sands. On either side of
the garden was a high wall, and on the north side a
narrow public footpath divided Smith's garden from
his neighbour's. This quaint passage, enclosed by
two high walls, is still called Adam Smith's Close.

The house was pulled down in 1844. Eobert Cham-
bers, who saw it in the twenties, noticed a mark on the

1 At Kirkcaldy George Drysdale, for some time Provost of
the town and afterwards Collector of Customs, was a "steady
and much esteemed friend.*1 His more distinguished brother,
Dr. John Drysdale the minister, had been at school with Smith,
and "among all his numerous friends and acquaintances," says
Dalzel, there was none *ewhom he loved with greater affection
or spoke of with greater tenderness." They often met in
Kirkealdy and Edinburgh. The death of James Oswald, who
represented Kirkcaldy, early in 1769, was a serious loss to the
little society, and particularly to Smith.